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International Police Force: Are We Ready to Define It? 


The range of interpretations of what is meant by 
an “international police force” is wide and varied. 
Although there seems to be general acceptance of 
the idea that in the future military force must be 
used when necessary to prevent aggression, there is 
no agreement on how to implement the principle. 


National vs. International Opinions range from 


Control policing by “task forces” 


supplied by the “Big 
Four” nations cooperating on a temporary basis, to 
an international police force recruited by and owing 
allegiance to an international government. Some 
plans require a substantial degree of disarmament 
of national forces. Others are based on continuance 
of the military strength of the great powers. 

Senator Taft has said that he has no objection to 
the United States binding herself by treaty “to send 
our armed forces abroad on the finding of an inter- 
national body.” He views with alarm, however, the 
possibility of being committed to an international 
police force able to suppress by immediate use of 
such force any future attempt at military aggression 
by any nation, as suggested by Senator Ball. Taft 
argues: “The police force designed by the Ball reso- 
lution must be one which it is just as possible to use 
against the United States as against Germany. It 
must be just as easy for such a force to bomb New 
York as it will be to bomb Berlin as a punishment 
for what is found to be aggression . . . and the body 
which decides on what is aggression will be a body 
in which the United States will presumably have a 
very small minority representation. In short, the 
world will be at the mercy of the only military force 
in existence, and we cannot tell who will control that 
military force.” 


Size of National Forces Former Governor Stassen 
of Minnesota would set 
up a United Nations police force “manned by volun- 
teers enlisted on a quota basis from the members of 
the United Nations” whose chief functions would 
be “to enforce the code of justice and support the 
administration of the United Nations government.” 
But such a force would not be a substitute for na- 
tional armies in Mr. Stassen’s plan. “It is beyond 
argument that for many, many years the individual 
United Nations, including the United States of 
America, must and will maintain strong armaments 
of their own. They will serve a double purpose—to 
back up the United Nations legion, if necessary, and 
to serve as a safeguard against a breakdown or per- 
version of the government of the United Nations of 
the World.” There is a wide gulf between this and 
the police force outlined by Ely Culbertson which re- 
quires National disarmament to the point where 
the international force is larger than the forces of 
any one nation or reasonable combination of nations, 
with heavy armaments controlled solely by a world 
government. 
Need for Definition Perhaps it is too soon to press 
for agreement now on these 
and related questions. And the important thing may 
be that there shall be acceptance of the principle of 
the joint use of force by international agreement. 
But the differences are not minor and there is danger 
that opinions may become too firmly set among the 
followers of this or that point of view. 

As long as we continue to use terms which mean 
widely different things to different people it is hardly 
safe to place too much confidence in public opinion 
polls which show the majority of Americans to be 
in favor of an undefined “international police force.” 
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Congress Likely to Risk Inflation 


The 1944 election, optimism over the outcome of 
the war, public unawareness of the dangers of infla- 
tion, conflicts between the Treasury and Congress, 
are likely to prevent passage of a tax program drastic 
enough to ward off inflation. At the moment there 
is no evidence of leadership, either in the Congress 
or the Administration, sufficient to overcome these 
forces. 


The Public When a new tax bill meets an election 


year the tax bill is likely to give way. 
In ordinary times this catering to voters may not be 
serious. When the stake is halting inflation and pro- 
tecting Americans and their savings against the rav- 
ages of inflation it may be disastrous. Already re- 
turning Congressmen are saying that they heard 
from no one wanting to pay higher taxes; that taxes 
cannot go much higher, and that a $12 billion goal 
is out of the question. 

The cries that are ringing in Congressional ears 
just now are those for higher prices for farm products 
and industrial goods, higher wages for labor, lower 
taxes. for business. In addition there are grumblings 
about price control, subsidies and ration restrictions. 

People do not want to pay taxes just for the fun of 
it. But neither do they want the hardships and chaos 
that are the results of inflation. If a crash can be 
averted by sound financial and tax policies the Ad- 
ministration and Congress will serve the people best 
if they have the vision and courage to take the neces- 
sary steps however drastic. Public clamor for apply- 
ing the brakes only comes when the machine starts 
down hill and by that time it is out of control. Un- 
fortunately it is well known that votes in the 1944 
election will be counted before the results of inflation 
strike home. 


The Administration 


Unless differences among 


government agencies respon- 
sible for inflation control can be resolved by the 
Director of War Mobilization, James Byrnes, or by 


the President, the Administration will face Congress 
with its own forces divided. 

Heads of these agencies have been meeting with 
Secretary Morgenthau in an attempt to agree on a 
program before the tax question is presented to Con- 
gress. Indications are that complete agreement on 
tax policy has not been reached, and that Secretary 
Morgenthau and Economic Stabilization Director 
Vinson are still at odds over the question of com- 
pulsory savings. 
The Congress [In addition to the political situa- 
tion and an atmosphere of opti- 
mism about the war, both factors working against 
passage of an adequate tax bill, a controversy has 
developed between the Treasury and the professional 
staff of the Joint Committee on International Reve- 
nue Taxation of the Congress. Basis of the conflict 
is the power given to the Joint Committee (or the 
chief of staff on approval of the chairman or vice- 
chairman), in the 1942 Revenue Act to obtain infor- 
mation, statistics, suggestions, etc., direct from any 
government department or agency without going 
through the department or agency head. The Com- 
mittee may even use a subpena to obtain desired 
information if necessary. 

The immediate point at issue arises over the staff’s 
right to obtain “suggestions” from the Internal Reve- 
nue Department without going through Secretary 
Morgenthau. Actually what is involved is whether 
the Congressional Committee shall be told of recom- 
mendations on Treasury policy which are still under 
consideration and therefore have not received official 
Treasury approval. The constitutionality of the 
power is questioned by Treasury officials who claim 
that it results in their subordinate officers serving two 
heads and is an unconstitutional interference with 
executive authority. 

While the breach will probably be healed without 
a test case in the courts the controversy is unfortunate 
at a time when speed and harmony are needed to 
facilitate passage of a stiff tax measure. 
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